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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Ditmas  Park  is  a  quiet  residential  community  in  the  heart  of  Flatbush. 
It  is  a  predominantly  upper-middle  class  neighborhood  where  many  of  the 
residents  are  professionals.     The  area  is  strongly  family-oriented.     As  older 
couples  whose  childern  are  grown  move  out  they  are  replaced  by  younger  families 
attracted  by  the  pleasant  atmosphere. 

Community  Board  ]k  within  which  Ditmas  Park  is  located  is  generally  bound 
by  Parkside  Avenue  on  the  north,  Coney   Island  Avenue  on  the  west,  Kings  Highway 
and  Avenue  P  on  the  south  and  Bedford,  Flatbush  and  Nostrand  Avenue  on  the 
east. 

For  Ditmas  Park,  the  study  area  boundaries  are  Dorchester  Road  on  the 
north,  Newkirk  Avenue  on  the  south,  Ocean  Avenue  to  the  east,  and  the  BMT 
subway  tracks  to  the  west.     All  of  the  Ditmas  Park  study  area  contains 
architecturally  distinctive  structures  except  for  parts  of  Ocean  Avenue,  Newkirk 
Avenue  and  East  1 6 th  Street.     The  entire  study  area  is  zoned  residential  (R-1), 
surrounded  by  areas  of  R-6  zoning  to  the  north  and  south  and  an  area  of  R-7  zoning 
to  the  east  on  Ocean  Parkway. 

Located  on  land  that  remained  rural  until  the  early  twentieth  century, 
Ditmas  Park  is  a  suburban- 1 i ke  housing  development  patterned  after  the  slightly 
earlier  successful  Prospect  Park  South  venture.     It  consists  of  large,  freestanding, 
well  maintained  houses  built  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  A 
particularly  noteworthy  feature  of  Ditmas  Park's  streets  are  the  fine  old  trees 
that  line  both  sides.     Plane  trees  were  planted  here  long  before  this  practice 
became  common  elsewhere  and  more  unusual  varieties  such  as  tulip  trees  are 
found  here . 
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Most  residents  belong  to  the  Ditmas  Park  Association,  an  active  neighborhood 
group.     The  Association  works  closely  with  the  Flatbush  Development  Corporation, 
an  umbrella  group  of  neighborhood  organizations  throughout  Flatbush,  on  such 
projects  as  street  fairs,  house  tours  and  neighborhood  revi tal ization.     In  touch 
with  all  homeowners,  the  Ditmas  Park  Association  is  actively  involved  in  all  aspects 
of  communi  ty  1 i  fe. 
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HISTORY 


Planning  for  the  Ditmas  Park  development  began  in  1902.     Although  not 
the  earliest  of  the  developments  which  changed  Flatbush  from  a  bustling  rural 
town  to  a  weal  thy  suburban  section  of  New  York  City,  Ditmas  Park  is  architecturally 
one  of  the  most  impressive,  containing  seme  of  the  finest  early  twentieth- 
century  freestanding  homes  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  original  six  Dutch  towns  of  what  is  now  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
Flatbush  (originally  called  Midwout)  was  settled  about  1630  by  farmers  moving 
north  from  the  settlement  of  Amersfort  (Flatlands)  and  was  granted  a  town 
patent  by  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  about  1651-     Due  to  its  central  location 
among  the  early  villages,  Flatbush  became  a  marketing  center  and  in  1655  was 
granted  the  right  to  erect  the  first  church  on  western  Long  Island.     This  early 
Dutch  Reformed  church  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  existing  church:  the 
corner  of  Flatbush  and  Church  Avenues.     In  1699,  this  structure  was  replaced 
by  a  second  church    wh i ch( i n  turn,  was  replaced  by  the  present  Flatbush  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  erected  in  1793  on  the  foundations  of  the  second  church.  This 
handsome  Federal  style  church  was  designed  by  architect  Thomas  Fardon  and  is  a 
designated  New  York  City  Landmark. 

In  1664  the  Dutch  ceded  their  holdings  in  the  New  Netherlands  to  the 
English  and  the  town  of  Midwout  was  renamed  Flatbush,     an  English  translation  of 
the  Dutch 'VI aake  Bos',  a  name  often  given  to  the  town.     This  was  one  of  the  few 
changes  that  affected  the  Dutch  farmers  under  English  rule.     The  outlying  areas 
of  Kings  County  were  left  alone  by  the  new  rulers.         It  was  not  until  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century  that  English  became  the  common  language  of  the  town  and  it 
was  only  in  182*+  that  Dutch  language  services  were  ended  at  the  Reformed  Church. 
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Hatbush  was  the  second  largest  of  the  early  towns,  but  It  developed  slowly. 
In  1698  the  population  of  the  town  was  405  freemen  and  71  slaves.     Only  the  town 
of  Breuckelen,  with  509  people,  was  larger.     In  1840  the  population  had  grown  to 
only  1 ,537  people. 

The  first  post-colonial  development  to  occur  in  Flatbush  was  the  opening 
of  Erasmus  and  Clarkson  Streets  and  Johnson  Place  in  183^  and  their  settlement 
by  English  workmen.     The  area  became  known  as  "English  neighborhood."     In  1835, 
Adrian  Vanderveer  surveyed  his  farm  and  divided  it  into  city  lots,  but  little 
development  occurred  on  this  land  until  the  1860's  when  major  change  occurred  in 
Flatbush's  rural  character.     In  July,  i860,  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  opened  a 
streetcar  line  uniting  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  for  the  first  time  and,   in  1866, 
construction  began  on  Prospect  Park.     The  Vanderveer  farm  lots  which  were  built 
up  in  the  1860's  were  located  east  of  Flatbush  Avenue  in  the  area  near  where 
Erasmus  Hall,  New  York  State's  oldest  secondary  school  and  a  designated  New  York 
City  Landmark,  erected  in  1786,  still  stands.     Robert  G .  Strong  notes  in  his 
A  History  of  the  Town  of  Flatbush,  that: 

After  the  opening  of  the  Vanderveer  estate  .   .   .  buildings  of  all 
descriptions  were  rapidly  put  up;  so  that  now,  this  once  secluded 
little  hamlet  of    'English  neighborhood'    has  assumed  the  appearance 
of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city. 

The  houses  built  on  the  Vanderveer  farm  lots  were  mostly  small  frame 
buildings  erected  for  working  people.     A  number  of  these  houses,  with  their  peaked 
roofs  and  modest  bracketed  cornices,  remain  on  Veronica  Place,  Tilden  Street  and 

other  streets  in  the  area. 

The  potential   for  large  scale  suburban  development  in  the  Flatbush  area 
had  been  seen  as  early  as  the  1 860 ' s .     In  the  8th  Annual   Reoort  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Prospect  Park,  dated  January  14,   1868,  James  S.T.  Stranahan, 
Brooklyn's  leading  citizen  and  the  Commission's  president,  predicted  that  "the 
extensive  tract  of  land  which  lies  southerly  from  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
park  .   .   .    (will)  at  no  distant  day,  become  the  abode  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
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people."    Stranahan  felt  that  the  development  of  the  area  needed  to  be  planned 
in  order  to  avoid  "the  mistakes  and  confusion  ,   .   .  which  are  necessarily 
incident  to  the  laying  out  of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  town  by  individuals,  who 
do  not  usually  act  in  concert,  or  with  any  comprehensive  consideration  of  their 
common  i  n teres t. 11 

Stranahan  hoped  to  have  the  State  Legislature  pass  a  bill  "providing  for 
the  laying  out  of  streets,  avenues  and  publ ic  places  throughout  the  county  of 
Kings,  outside  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn."    The  Legislature  passed  such  an  act 
in  1869  establishing  the  grid  pattern  on  all  of  Kings  County. 

The  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  1 883  provided  easy  access  to  outlying 
areas  of  Kings    County,  such  as  Flatbush,  and  encouraged  their  development.  The 
first  residential  construction  of  freestanding  homes  of  the  Ditmas  Park  type 
occurred  in  1886,  three  years  after  the  opening  of  the  bridge,  when  the 
development  of  Tennis  Court  and  its  surroundings  began.     This  street  boasted  brick 
gate  posts,  a  fountain,  wide  lawns  and  easy  access  to  the  new  Knickerbocker  Field 
Club.     The  houses  on  Tennis  Court  were  replaced  by  apartment  houses   in  the  1920's 
and  30's,  but  the  Knickerbocker  Club  remains  active  today  and   is  housed  in  its 
original  Free  Colonial'sty le  club  house. 

The  1 890 1 s  saw  a  growing  interest  in  suburban  development  within  Flatbush. 
In  1892  the  Germania  Real     Estate  and   Improvement  Company  began  the  construction 
of  the  lower-middle  class  area  known  as  Vanderveer  Park,   located  to  the  east 
of  Flatbush  Avenue.     The  opening  of  the  Brooklyn,  Flatbush  and  Coney  Island 
Railroad  through  Flatbush  in  1895  led  to  the  subdivision  of  all  of  the  remaining 
farm  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.     In  1891  T.B.  Ackerson  began  the 
development  of  the  Beverley  Square  area  and  in  1899  Dean  Alvord  began  to  lay  cut 
the  trend-setting  Prospect  Park  South  area.     By  1 9 1 0  almost  no  open  land  remained 
in  Flatbush  north  of  the  Long   Island  Railroad  tracks  at  Avenue  H. 
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The  Ditmas  Park  area  was  originally  the  eastern  portion  on  a  large  farm 
owned  by  the  Van  Ditmarsen  family  since  the  late- seventeenth  century.  Over 
the  years  the  family  name  changed  to  Ditmars  and  then  to  Ditmas.    The  first 
family  member  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  was  Jan  Jansen  Van  Ditmarsen  who 
emigrated  from  Ditmarsen  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein.     In  1-647  Ditmarsen  obtained 
a  patent  for  twenty-four  morgens  of  land  Cone  morgen  equals  about  two  acres)  on 
Manhattan  Island,  as  well  as  land  at  Dutch  Kills  in  Queens.     His  son,  Jan  Jansen 
Van  Ditmarsen,  Jr.,  was  the  earliest  member  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Flatbush. 
The  first  Ditmas  Homestead  was  built  in  1695  at  what  is  now  the  junction  of 
Flatbush  and  Ditmas  Avenues. 

In  the  late-nineteenth  century  suburban  type  houses  began  to  be  erected  in 
what  was  to  become  Ditmas  Park,  but  the  area  remained  essentially  rural  until 
the  early  twentieth  century  when  it  was  transformed  into  a  suburban  housing 
development  by  Lewis  H.  Pounds.     The  Ditmas  Park  development  was  considered 
to  be  "typical  of  modern  Flatbush"  (Gunnison,  p.93)  and  was  so  successful  that 
Pounds  purchased  the  adjacent  land  to  the  west  in  1903  and  laid  out  the  Ditmas 
Park  West  section. 

Lewis  Pounds   (1861-19^7)  was  born  in  northern  Ohio  and  educated  at  Oberlin 
and  Boston  University.     Although  trained  as  a  lawyer,  Pounds  never  practised 
law.     Pounds  had  been  in  real  estate  in  Topeka ,  Kansas  before  coming  to  New  York 
City  in  189**.     In  I896,  the  year  he  settled  in  Flatbush,   the  town  was  in  the  ear 
st ages  of  its  suburban  development  and  Pounds  sensed  the  deve 1 opmen ta 1  potent  i  a  1 
of  the  area.     His  earliest  known  work  in  Flatbush  was   in  the  Beverley  Square 
section.     In  addition  to  his  involvement  in  real  estate,  Pounds  was  active  in 
politics  and  civic  matters,  serving  as  Brooklyn  Borough  President  from  1913  to 
1917  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York.     In  1 92^,  Pounds 
was  elected  State  Treasurer  and  in  1532  was  the  unsuccessful  GOP  nominee  for 
mayor  of  New  York  City  to  fill   the  uncompleted  term  of  Jimmy  Walker. 
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Development  of  Oitmas  Park  began  in  1902.     From  the  beginning,  Pounds' 
aspirations  were  high.     Probably  influenced  by  Dean  Alvord's  work  in  nearby 
Prospect  Park  South,  Pounds  desired  a  distinctively  suburban  effect  at  Ditmas 
Park  which  was  to  be  preserved  by  restrictions  and  a  careful  choice  of  residents. 
In  the  book  Flatbush  of  Today,  the  section  on  Ditmas  Park  clearly  sets  forth 
the  guiding  role  of  the  developer: 

The  responsibility  of  planning,  properly  laying  out, 
and  through  restrictions  steadfastly  adhered  to,  affording 
protection  to  a  residential  section,  is  upon  those  who 
originally  start  a  real  estate  development,  and  offer  home 
sites  and  dwellings  to  the  public.     To  a  great  extent  they 
also  select  the  original   residents  and  mold  the  character 
of  the  nei  ghborhood . 

The  residents'   role  in  protecting  the  neighborhood  is  also  noted: 

They  have  had  the  neighborly  spirit,  which  is  more  than 
a  social  trait,  and  more  than  the  expression  of  personal 
pride.     It  has  extended  to  the  protection  of  the  neighbor 
and  the  neighborhood  in  refusals  to  sell   their  residences 
to  people  of  a  lower  grade  and  who  would  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  about  them. 

The  Ditmas  Park  Association,  founded  in  1908,  gave  the  residents  a  means 

of  working  together  towards  their  common  goal  of  neighborhood  preservation. 

The  development  of  Ditmas  Park  fits  in  with  the  general  pattern  of 

development  in  Flatbush.     Once  theBrooklyn  Bridge  and  the  subway  provided 

quick  and  convenient  access  to  downtown  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  Flatbush  became 

a  prime  candidate  for  development.    Wealthier  families  were  attracted  to 

Flatbush's  quiet  suburban  setting.     Individually  designed,  freestanding  houses 

were  promoted  as  more  desirable  than  the  row  houses  of  downtown  Brooklyn's 

brownstone  neighborhoods.     In  a  short  period  of  time  the  large  farms  that 

characterized  the  area  were  broken  up  into  new  developments. 

When  it  was  built,  Ditmas  Park  was  one  of  a  series  of  suburban  developments. 

However,   it  differed  from  many  similar  areas   in  that  lot  and  house  s i zes  were 

generally  larger  and  each  house  was  architecturally  distinctive.       Unique  among 
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Che  various  suburban  Flatbush  communities  is  the  variety  of  trees  lining  the 
streets  of  Ditmas  Park.     Some  of  the  streets  have  the.  Norway  maples  and  plane 
trees  which  are  found  throughout  Flatbush,  but    other  streets  are  shaded  by 
more  unusual  species  such  as  tulip  trees  and  lindens.     These  trees  have  now 
reached  their  maturity  and  give  the  Ditmas  Park  streets  a particularly 
distinctive  air.     Today  Ditmas  Park  still  retains  much  of  its  original 
character  and  ambience.     The  houses  remain  essentially  intact,  only  a  few 
having  been  altered. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 

All  of  the  early  buildings  of  Ditmas  Park  are  freestanding,  two-story 
and  attic,  residential  structures.    Most  of  the  facades  are  clapboard  or 
shingle  or  a  mix  of  the  two.     Stucco  is  common  for  certain  stylistic  varieties, 
and  a  few  houses  were  built  of  brick  or  have  a  brick  first  story  with  clapboard 
or  shingle  above.    Within  this  basic  form  there  is  a  great  stylistic  variety, 
so  that  no  two  houses  within  the  district  are  alike. 

The  most  commonly  used  style  in  Ditmas  Park  is  a  free  romantic  interpre- 
tation of  colonial  architectural  forms.     This  Free  Colonial  style  takes  certain 
details  from  eighteenth-century  American  buildings  such  as  a  use   of  clapboard 
and  shingles,  dormer  windows,  hipped  and  peaked  roofs  and  classical  details 
and  arranges  these  forms  in  a  manner  clearly  derived    from  Victorian  taste. 
The  houses  are  frequent  1  y  asymmetr i ca  1    and  are  full  of  interesting  and  un- 
expected architectural  details.     Almost  all  of  these  Free  Colonial   style  houses 
have  columnar  porches,  which  occasionally  wrap  around  the  sides  of  a  house. 
Projecting  bays,  oriels  andtowers  often  add  to  the  romantic  quality  of  the  houses. 
These  romantic  details  are  more  closely  related  to  those  found  on  the  picturesque 
rural  villas  designed  and  often  published  by  mid-nineteenth-century  architects, 
such  as  A.J .  Downing,  A.J.  Davis  and  Gervase  Wheeler,  than  to  eighteenth-century 
colonial  houses.     Other  decorative  details  that  add  interest  to  these  houses 
include  deep  eaves,  brackets,  stained  glass,  Palladian  window  motifs  and 
interesting  window  sash  patterns. 

The  shingled  residence  at  5^3  East  17th  Street,  designed  by  Arlington 
Isham  in  1906,   is  representative  of  several    similar  Free  Col  on i a  1 -sty  1 e  structures 
built  in  the  Ditmas f>ark    area.     The  architect's  liberal   use  of  varied  elements 
and  architectural  detail  creates  an  interesting  and  changing  facade. 
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ne  structure's  most  striking  feature  is  the  open  porch  at  the  ground  floor 
level.     Three  groups  of  Roman  Doric  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  flanked 
by  small  scrolled  brackets,  support  a  sloping  roof  that  shades  a  three-sided 
angular  bay  with  a  window  to  its  left  and  front  entrance  to  its  far  right.  A 
balustrade  runs  across  the  porch  ending  at  the  front  steps  with  a  square  newel 
post  crowned  by  an  urn. 

At  the  symmetrically-massed  second  floor  level  two  three-sided  angular  bays 
rest  on  the  pcmch    roof  and  flank  a  centrally  placed  stained  glass  window.  A 
dentil  led  lintel  and  decorative  scrolls  divided  by  a  small  bracket  under  the  sill 
adorn  the  window.     A  second  sloping  roof  projects  from  the  base  of  the  front-end 
gable  where  an  attic-story  double  window  is  divided  by  a  wide  mull  ion  and 
supported  by  tiny  brackets.     Intersecting  diagonal  muntins  divide  the  upper  panes 
into  triangular  shapes.     On  either  side  of  the  attic-floor  windows  a  shingled 
bracket  supports  yet  another  projecting  roof  that   in  its  smaller  form  recalls 
the    two  below.     The  vertical  emphasis  of  the  steep  pitched  roof  over  the  gable 
counteracts  the  horizontal  feeling  created  by  the  three  graduated  roofs  that 

articulate  the  facade. 

The  clapboard  residence  at  ^55  East  19th  Street,  designed  by  Wilder  &  White 
in  1906,   is  a  simple  example  of  the  Free  Colonial     style  showing  possible  Dutch 
influence.     Typical  of  the  style  is  the  use  of  a  gambrel   roof  with  its  gable 
end  facing  the  street,  forming  a  slight  overhang  above  the  ground  floor.  An 
asymmetrical  effect  is  created  by  a  second  gable  facing  north,  while  dormer  windows 
appear  on  the  south  side.     Because  the  front  gable  encompasses  the  top  two  floors 
of  the  three-story  house,  the  structure  presents  a  broad,  open  facade  to  the 
street.     Here,  the  use  of  asymmetrical  elements   is  confined  to  the  ground  floor. 
The  entry  and  a  single  sash  window  to  its  left  are  set  back  under  a  porch  that 
forms  the  northeast  corner  of  the  house.     A  square  clapboard  column  at  this  corner 
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supports  the  overhanging  roof.    A  shallow  oriel  protrudes        to  the  right  of 
the  front  door  and  is  articulated  by  a  large  single-paned  window  separated  by 
mull  ions  from  multi-paned  sidelights. 

The  second  and  third  floor  elements  are  symmetrically  and  simply  arranged. 
At  second  fl  oor  level  there  are  two  triple  windows  placed  evenly  over  the  ground 
floor  porch  and  oriel,  topped  by  two  central  single-sash  windows  of  six  panes 
over  six.     The  resulting  structure  is  a  large  and  compact  whole.     Its  effect 
is  accentuated  by  the  simple  details  of  varied  window  muntins,  a  narrow 
decorative  band  of  dark  shingles  running  under  the  eaves,  and  ornamental 
brackets.     A  final  and  outstanding  decorative  element  is  the  tall  chimney  of 
uncut  natural  stone  that  graces  the  south  facade. 

A  number  of  more  ornate  and  asymetrical ly  massed  Free  Colonial  style 
houses  were  built  in  Ditmas  Park.     One  of  the  finest  is  located  at  ^63  East  19th 
Street.     This  house,  designed  in  1902  by  Slee  S  Bryson,  has  a  yellow  brick  first 
floor  and  shingling  above.     The  most  imposing  aspect  of  this  house  is  the 
full-height  rounded  bay  with  conical  roof  and  finial  projecting  from  the 
southern  corner  of  the  front  facade.     A  deep  Ionic-columned  porch  with  a  fine 
balustrade  extends  across  the  front  of  the  house  following  the  curve  of  the 
bay.     In  the  center  of  the  ground  floor  facade  is  a  pair  of  double  doors 
flanked  by  blind  sidelights  and  colonnettes.     The  facade  is  further  articulated 
by  a  full  height  swelled  bay  located  to  the  left  of  the  doorway.     The  windows 
of  the  ground  floor  are  ornamented  by  1  eaded  sashes  and  stained  glass  transoms, 
while  those  on  the  second  floor  exhibit  a  use  of  gothic  sash  patterns.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  facade  on  the  second  floor  is  an  oval   stained  glass  window 
with  four  decorative  keystones.     The  peaked  and  hipped  roof  of  the  house  and 
conical   roof  of  the  corner  tower  have  deep  bracketed  eaves  that  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  second  floor  facade  above  the  line  of  the  rectangular  windows.  This 
section  of  the  facade  is  clad  in  dl amond- shaped  nove 1 ty  sh  i  ng 1 es  ,   rather  than 
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in  the  more  common  rectangular  shingles  used  on  the  rest  of  the  house.  The 
roof  is  pierced  by  a  hipped  roof  dormer  with  deep  eaves  and  three  casement 
windows  with  gothic  sash  patterns.     Each  of  these  windows  is  flanked  by  Ionic 
colonnett  es . 

A  later  house  with  many  similar  features  is  found  at  1890  Ditmas  Avenue. 
Designed  in  191**  by  Arlington  Isham,  it  also  has  a  brick  ground  floor  with  wood 
shingles  above.     The  main  focus  of  this  striking  corner  house  is  an  impressive 
two-story  rounded  tower  topped  by  a  conical  roof  with  a  projecting  finial.  The 
tower  is  further  enhanced  by  a  blocked  and  dentil  led  cornice  as  well  as  a  wide 
band  of  diamond-shaped  novelty  shingles  running  below  the  cornice  line,  but 
above  the  four  rectangular  tower  windows.     A  hipped  roof  dormer  pierces  the 
roof  on  either  side  of  the  tower.     A  curved  wraparound  porch  supported  by 
Doric  columns  and  graced  with  turned  balusters  defines  two  sides  of  the  house 
at  the  ground  floor  level.     There  are  two  porch  entrances;   the  more  important  one 
faces  East  19th  Street  and  features  a  projecting  leaded-glass  vestibule  with 
double  glass  doors.     Another  unusual  feature  of  this  house  is  its  curved  glass 
sunporch  with  stained  glass  transoms  located  at  the  ground  floor  level  to  the 
rear.     Stained  glass,  reappears  at  the  second  floor  level    in  a  Pa  1 1  ad i an-type 
window  centered  in  the  Ditmas  Avenue  facade.     The  main  mass  of  the  house  is 
crowned  by  a  hipped  roof. 

At  k8k  East  17th  Street  is  an  asymmetrically  massed  structure  with  a 
continously  changing  shingled  facade  notable  for  its   intriguing  combination 
of  angles,  curves,  and  classical  detail.     The  entrance  to  the  front  porch  is 
emphas  i zed  by  an  arch  supported  on  Dor  i  c  co 1 umns  and  topped  by  a  triangular 
pediment.     The  symmetrically-arched  porch  continues  to  the  right  of  this 
entry,  wrapping  around  the  base  of  the  two-story  polygonal   bay  that  appears  to 
the  right  of  the  front  door .     The  bay 1 s  octagona 1   roof  i  s  topped  by  a  finial 
and  echoes  the  shape  of  the  porch  below.     In  contrast  to  this  angular  treatment 
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is  the  rounded  two-story  bay  to  the  left  of  the  front  door.    A  dentilled 
entablature  with  classical  swags  marks  the  top  of  the  second  story  which  is 
further  emphasized  by  a  shed  roof.     There  is  a  decorative  stained  glass  window 
between  the  two  bays,  its  sill  ornamented  with  a  scroll  and  bracket  design. 
At  attic  story  level  the  pitched  roof  gable  faces  the  street,   its  upper  section 
projecting  out  over  a  multi-paned  double  window  with  gothic  sash.     The  resulting 
structure  presents  a  lively  facade  articulated  by  varied  shapes,  wooden  moldings, 
and  ornamental  detail. 

The  two  red  brick,  temple-fronted  buildings  located  at  1000  and  1010  Ocean 
Avenue,  have  often  been  attributed  to  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  but  were  actually 
designed  by  George  Palliser  in  1899-     One  Thousand  Ocean  Avenue  represents  the 
use  of  Free  Colonial  elements  with  its  modillioned  pediment,  Palladian  window 
and  two-story  columnar  porch.     One  Thousand  Ten  Ocean  Avenue  (now  Community 
Temple  Beth  Ohr)  has  a  two  and  one-half  story  prostyle  portico  flanked  by 
matching  bays  that  terminate  in  limestone  quoins.     The  brick  building  rests  on 
a  rusticated  stone  base.     Fluted  Ionic  columns  rise  from  similarly  rusticated 
pedestal  bases.     The  columns  and  corresponding  pilasters  on  the  main  body  of  the 
building  carry  a  modillioned  pediment.     The  central  or  porticoed  entrance  bay 
is  divided  into  three  sections  by  the  four  pilasters.     The  central   bay  contains 
a  curved  metal  vestibule  with  garlanded  frieze  topped  by  a  sem i -c i rcu 1 ar  iron 
railing.     A  triple  window  is  situated  at  second-story  level  over  the  entrance 
vestibule.     Bull's-eye  windows  with  stone  enframements  flank  the  triple  window. 
Two  arched  stained  glass  windows,  each  with  stone  voussoirs  and  keystone,  appear 
at  either  side  of  the  vestibule.     The  side  bays  contain  two  windows,  each  with 
a  splayed  stone  lintel  and  keystone.     These  rectangular  windows  are     divided  into 
multi-paned  sections.     A  shallow  apsidal  bay  appears  at  the  left-hand  flank  of  the 
bu  i 1 d  i  ng . 
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A  later  example  of  the  Free  Colonial  style  is  480  East  19th  Street,  a 
brick  and  stucco  structure  designed  by  an  unknown  architect.     tts  impressive 
entry  portico  has  four  heavy  brick  columns  which  carry  a  dentil  led  triangular 
pediment.     The  ground  floor  is  brick  and  features  d i amond-paned  casement  windows 
with  transoms.     The  windows  are  topped  by  splayed  stone  lintels.     A  three-sided 
angular  oriel  window  supported  by  brackets  projects  from  the  right  side  of  the 
stuccoed  second  floor.     A  large  peaked  roof  dormer  flanked  by  smaller  dormers 
is  set  in  the  hipped  French  tile  roof  which  features  a  pair  of  round-arched 
windows  with  modest  keystones.     A  brick  corbelled  ch imney  r  i  ses  above  the  roof 
1  i  ne. 

The  Free  Colonial  style  was  not  confined  wholly  to  residential  structures, 
but  was  extensively  used  on  commercial  and  institutional   buildings  as  well.  In 
Ditmas  Park  the  buildings  of  the  F 1  a tbush-Tompk i ns  Congregational  Church 
complex  represent  various  aspects  of  the  Free  Colonial  and  related  styles. 
The  church  was  founded  as  the  Flatbush  Congregational  Church  and  later  merged 
with  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational   Church  formerly  on  Tompkins  Avenue  and 
McDonough  Street  in  the  Bedford  section.     The  earliest  building  of  this  complex 
is  the  striking   late-Shingle  style  structure  on  East  1 8th  Street  built  in 
1899  after  designs  by  the  firm  of  Whitefield  S  King.     The  popularity  of  the 
Shingle  style  in  the  final  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  coincided  with  the 
development  of  the  Colonial   Revival    in  America,  and  the  Shingle  style  uses  many 
of  the  same  classically  inspired  details  found  on  contemporary  Colonial  Revival 
tu  i  1  d  i  ngs  . 

The  shingled  church  building  was  originally  used  as  the  auditorium  of 
the  Congregational  church,  but  was  replaced  in  1910  by  the  present  church  struct 
The  bui 1 d i ng  is  an  eccentrical ly  shaped,  eight-sided  structure  with  leaded- 
glass  w  i  ndcws   in  rectangular  enf  ramemen  ts  on  the  the  seven  angled  facades.  The 
first  floor  windows  have  full  entablatures  with  their  cornices  overlapping 
a  wooden  beltcourse  that  stretches  across  the  angled  facade.     The  sills  of  these 


windows  correspond  to  another  beltcourse  in  a  similar  manner.    A  polygonal 
roof  with  seven  small  pedimented  dormers  with  round-arched  windows  rises  above  a 
dentilled  cornice.     The  most  Imposing  feature  of  this  building  is  the  bold 
fanlighted  doorway  flanked  by  Ionic  columns  located  on  the  flat  facade  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  building. 

Attached  to  this  structure  is  the  main  church  building  which  faces  onto 

Dorchester  Road.     The  church  is  an  extermely  impressive  neo-Georgian  Colonial 
structure  designed  in  1910  by  the  noted  Boston  architectural  firm  of  Allen  £■ 
CoUens,  who  were  assisted  by  the  local  architect  Louis  Jallade.     Allen  &  Collens 
were  also  the  architects  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  a  designated  New  York 
City  landmark,  and  part  of  Columbia  Teachers  College. 

This  brick  church  has  a  Doric  temple  front  of  sandstone  with  an  ocular 
window  in  its  triangular  pediment.     Brick  pilasters  with  stone  capitals  and 
bases  echo  the  fluted  columns  and  separate  the  door  and  window  enframements 
of  the  projecting  central  pavilion  on  the  front  facade.    The  main  entrance 
has  a  stone  enframement  with  a  full  entablature  and  narrow  console  brackets. 
A  multi-paned  round-arched  window  with  stone  keystone,   impost  blocks  and  scrolls 
rests  on  the  entrance  entablature.     The  crossetted  enframements  of  the  side 
entrances  flanking  the  main  entrance  are  ornamented  with  triangular  stone 
pediments.     Above  each  of  these  doorways  is  a  round-arched  window  with  stone 
keystone,    impost  blocks  and  bracketed  sills.     Flanking  the  central  pavilion  of 
the  front  facade  are  one-bayed  sections  with  multi-paned,  segmenta 1 ly-arched 
windows  on  the  ground  floor  level  and  multi-paned  round-arched  windows,  identical 
to  those  on  the  centra  1  pav i 1  ion ,  above .     The  side  facades  of  the  church  are 
articulated  by  the  segmenta lly-arched  and  round-a  rched  wi  ndows  descr  i  bed  above , 
and  the  en  t  i  re  church  is  crowned  by  a  s  tone  corn  i  ce  and  parapet .     R i s  i  ng  f  rom  the 
portico  is  a  graceful  wooden  tower  resting  on  a  square  base.     The  bottom  section 
of  the  tower  is  square  in  form  and  is  ornamented  with  arched,   louvered  openings 
that  a  re  f 1 anked  by  pa  i  red  pilasters  and  topoed  by  corner  urns.     Rising  f  rom  this 
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section  is  an  octagonal   lantern  with  round-arched  windows  flanked  by  pilasters 
that  are  crowned  by  balls.    A  copper  dene  tops  the  tower. 

In  1923-2**  Allen  S  Collens  designed  the  parish  house  which  fronts  onto 
East  19th  Street.     This  brick  building,  which  is  also  attached  to  the  main 
church,  has  a  slate  gambrel  roof  with  four  pedimented  dormers  with  arched 
window  openings,  flat  and  round-arched  windows  and  stone  trim.     Together  these 
three  buildings  create  one  of  the  most  impressive  church  complexes  in  Brooklyn, 
and  they  add  a  special  character  to  the  Ditmas  Park  area. 

A  certain  number  of  stucco  or  brick  neo-Tudor  houses  are  found  in  the 
study  area.     An  imposing  example  of  this  style  is  the  stucco  corner  house 
at  1620  Ditmas  Avenue  designed  in  1905  by  George  F.  Morse.     A  flat  arch  with 
keystone,  supported  by  brackets,  carries  a  large  half-timbered  projecting  gable. 
A  simi lar  .half-timbered  dormer  pierces  the  roof  to  the  right.     At  the  second- 
floor  level  a  three-sided  oriel  window  provides   interest  at  each  side.  The 
hipped  roof  of  the  enclosed  central  entry  portico  is  carried  by  two  heavy  brick 
piers.     The  brick  is  laid  up  in  a  herringbone  pattern  with  stone  inset  plaques 
bearing  the  house  number  1620.     Twelve-paned  double  doors  complete  the  entrance. 

Another  good  example  of  the  neo-Tudor  style  is  found  at  1712  Ditmas  Avenue. 
Designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Visscher  &  Thinnes   in  1909,   it  is  set 
back  from  the  street  behind  a  deep  lawn.     The  house  stands  two  stories  high  with 
a  br  i  ck  ground  f 1 00 r  laid  up  in  Fl emi  sh  bond  and  a  ha  1 f - 1  imbered  second  f 1  cor . 
A  picturesque  multi-gabled  roof  and  a  number  of  projecting  bays  with  d 1 amond-shaped t 
leaded-glass  windows  provide  facade  variety.     The  overhanging  eaves  of  one  of  the 
1 arger  roof  gab  1 es  covers  the  two-s  i ded  round -arched  br  i  ck  entry  port  i co  1  oca  ted 
on  the  right  side  of  the  house  and  contributes  to  the  picturesque  qualities  of 
the  house. 

Related  to  this  Tudor  mode  is  the  Arthur  Ebinger  house  designed  by  Frank 
Forster  and  R.A.   Gallimore  in  1931  and  located  at  kkS  East  19th  Street.  This 
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house  is  more  reminiscent  of  a  medieval  rural  cottage  in  both  material  and  detail 
than  the  half-timbered  neo-Tudor  houses  discussed  above.     The  residence  is  of 
rough-cut  brick,   its  gable  end  facing  the  street  and  projecting  slightly.  Both 
the  corners  of  the  projection  and  those  of  the  facade  behind  are  decorated  with 
heavy  brick  quoins.     At  ground  floor  level  are  two  multi-paned  casement  windows. 
These  are  set  into  segmental  arches  over  ornamental  panels  and  flanked  by  full- 
length  shutters.     Each  arch  has  brick  voussoirs  and  keystone.     Directly  above, 
at  second  floor  level  and  completing  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  are  two  slightly 
smaller  casement  windows  capped  with  label   lintels.     This  gable  presents  a  fairly 
simple,  but  imposing,  face  to  the  street.     Its  most  striking  feature  is  the 
massive  chimney,  the  two  corbelled  brick  piers  of  which  are  turned  at  a  forty-five 
degree  angle  to  the  facade.     The  height  of  the  chimney  accentuates  the  steep  pitch 
of  the  roof. 

The  main  facade  of  the  house,  where  the  front  entry  is   located,   is  quite 
complex  by  contrast.     The  front  door  is  set  in  a  segmental  arch  and  recessed 
under  a  brick  cove  topped  by  a  heavy  oak  beam.     All  windows  are  multi-paned 
casements,  but  they  vary  in  size.     There isa  second  gable  with  brick  quoins  to 
the  far  right,   its  first  story  protruding  under  a  sloping  slate  roof.  Three 
small  narrow  windows  at  attic  level  echo  the  same  number  of  larger  ones  below. 
Two  small  hooded  dormers  appear  over  the  recessed  entryway,  while  a  larger, 
peaked  dormer  recalls  the  shape  of  the  one  opposite.     This  dormer  contains  full- 
length  double  casement  windows  that  open  onto  a  rough  hewn  wooden  balcony  ornamented 
with  pendants.     Beneath  this  balcony  is  a  triple  casement  window  with  a  label 
I  intel . 

The  roof  is  deliberately  warped,   recalling  medieval  precedents,  and  has  a 
very  steep  pitch.     Its  expanse,  therefore,  appears  as  large  as  the  facade  itself 
and  visually  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  structure.     The  whole  nature  of 
architectural   treatment  is  decidedly  medieval,  and  almost  every  element  contributes 
to  th  i  s  feel i  ng  . 
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Two  related  styles  are  exemplified  by  kSd  East  19th  Street  and  930  Ocean 
Avenue.     Both  houses  show  a  Spanish  influence  in  their  use  of  stuccoed  facades 
and  tiled  roofs.    They  differ,  however,  in  massing  and  detail.    The  influence 
of  the  Spanish  Mission  style  which  originated  in  southern  California  is  evident 
at  b5&  East  19th  Street,  a  brick  and  stucco  house  designed  by  Arne  Dehli   in  1910. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  this  house  is  a  slightly  projecting  two-story  bay 
culminating  in  a  stepped  gable  that  cuts  through  one  side  of  the  jerkin-headed 
Spanish  tile  roof.     Running  across  the  front  facade  is  a  columnar  porch  with 
overhanging  eaves.    A  balustered  balcony  tops  the  porch  to  the  left  and  echos 
the  balusters  of  the  porch  railing  below.     The    asymmetry  of  the  structure  is 
further  emphasized  by  a  pair  of  two-story  bays  on  the  left  side  of  the  house; 
one  is  rectangular,  the  other  is  three-sided.     The  detailing  stresses  rounded 
forms  with  round-arched  second-floor  window  lintels  repeating  the  rounded  crest 

of  the  stepped  gable. 

The  symmetrically  massed  stucco  house  at  930  Ocean  Avenue  was  designed  by 
an  unknown  architect,  and  is  related  to  the  residential  structures  found  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  southern  Europe.     A  rounded  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
an  imposing  semi -ci rcular  porch  supported  by  four  Doric  columns  and  crowned 
by  a  wrought  iron  railing.     The  gracious  central  entry  is  still  ornamented  with 
its  original  glass  and  wrought  iron  double  doors.     To  either  side  of  the  entry 
is  a  three-sided  oriel  window  with  a  Spanish  tile  roof.     On  the  second  floor 
are  three  tripartite  rectangular  windows,   the  central  window  being  shorter  than 
the  two  flanking  windows.     Rising  above  the  hipped  tile  roof  are  two  peaked  roof 
dormers  connected  by  a  row  of  three  rectangular  windows. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  houses  in  the  Ditmas  Park  area  is  a 
cluster  of  thirteen  bungalows  designed  in  1908-9  by  architect  Arlington  Isham 
and  located  on  East  16th  Street,  eleven  between  Newkirk  Avenue  and  Ditmas  Avenue 
and  two  other  just  north  of  D i  tmas  Avenue.  According  to  Clay  Lancaster  in  his 
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rhe  Japanese  Influence  in  America  the  word  "bungalow"  is  an  English  term 

signifying  residential  structures  and  caravanseries  in  India.    Although  the 

term  bungalow  can  be  traced  to  India,  any  similarities  between  Indian  and 

American  bungalows  are  purely  coincidental. 

The  American  bungalow  originated  as  a  house  form  in  California  early  in  the 

twentieth  century,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  architectural  firm 

of  Greene  &  Greene,  and  became  a  extremely  popular  house  type  in  middle-class 

suburbs  throughout  America.     The  bungalows  of  Ditmas  Park  are  an  early  use  of 

this  architectural  form  on  the  East  Coast- 

The  extreme  popularity  of  the  bungalow  as  a  house  type  is  reflected  by  the 

fact  that  in  1909  a  periodical  entitled  The  California  Bungalow  Magazine  began 

publication.     This  magazine  illustrated  examples  of  bungalows  and  printed 

articles  on  various  aspects  of  bungalow  construction  and  furnishing.  The 

first  volume  of  this  publication  noted  the  great  advantages  which  the  publishers 

felt  the  bungalow  possessed: 

The  California  Bungalow  is,  so  to  speak,   the  forerunner  of  Light 
and  Sunshine. 

It  has,  wherever  introduced,  relegated  to  the  backround 
of  homebuilding  the  dark  and  gloomy    structures  of  past  generations 

(p. 17) 

In  June,   1909  an  article  discussing  the  characteristics  of  the  California 

bungalow  was  printed.    Many  of  the  attributes  of  the  California  bungalow  were 

also  applicable  to  houses  built  on  the  East  Coast.     The  magazine  notes: 

the  California  bungalow  may  be  and  is  easily  adapted  to  Eastern 
climate  requirement,  without  losing  in  the  least  the  peculiar 
features  which  make  it  so  attractive  and  so  popular. 

(p. 19) 

Many  of  the  bungaloid  forms  listed  in  the  June,  1909  article  relate  directly 
to  the  design  of  the  Ditmas  Park  bungalows.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
exterior  of  the  bungalow  is  a  low  pitched  and  heavily  projecting  roof  which  may 
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or  may  not  exhibit  a  sweeping  curve.    The  projecting  roof  is  usually  supported 
by  either  projecting  purlins  or  framed  brackets.    Other  details  of  the  bungalow 
that  are  common  to  those  found  in  California  and  those  in  Ditmas  Park  are  broad 
window  and  door  openings  with  the  tops  of  all  of  the  openings  at  one  level,  short 
windows  divided  into  several  panes  of  glass,  wood  or  shingle  siding,  and  porch 
posts  and  bases  of  wood,  stone,  cobblestone  or  brick. 

According  to  the  architectural  historian  William  H.  Jordy  the  details 
of  the  bungalow  reflect  a  great  deal  of  Japanese  influence.     Much  of  this 
influence  filtered  through  the  Craftman's  movement,  a  turn  of  the  century 
development  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  that  rejected  the 
mechanization  and  ornamentation  of  Victorian  design  opting,   instead,  for  simple, 
unadorned  and  handcrafted  decorative  forms  which  took  account  of  the  aesthetic 
qualities  inherent  in  the  material  used  and  the  methods  of  construction.- 

The  Ditmas  Park  bungalows  are  excellent  examples  of  the  bungaloid  house 
type.     They  are  two  story  and  attic  structures  which  make  use  of  the  sloping 
roof  with  the  interrupted  roof  planes  so  common  to  the  California  bungalow. 
One  of  the  finest  of  these  bungalows  is  the  shingled  house  located  at  k3k  East 
16th  Street  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Ditmas  Avenue,  The  steeply  pitched  roof 
of  this  house  changes  its  slope  to  form  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  porch.  The 
section  of  the  porch  that  covers  the  doorway  projects  towards  the  street  and  is 
topped  by  a  pitched  roof  with  deep  eaves  and  framed  brackets.     The  proch  roofs 
are  supported  by  groups  of  square  piers  which  are  flanked  by  stylized  orientalized 
brackets.     The  walls  of  the  porch  are  not  stuccoed  and  their  original  material 
is  unknown.     The  battered  door  enframement  of  the  house  Is  flanked  by  battered 
window  enf ramements,  a  common  motif  on  the  California  bunglaows   illustrated  in 
the  California  Bungalow  Magazine.     All   three  of  these  openings  have  cyma-curved 
lintels,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  on  one  level.     To  the  right  of  this  arrangement 
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is  a  double  window  with  a  similar  enf ramement.     A  large  gable  with  deep  eaves 
and  brackets  echoing  those  of  the  porch  cuts  through  the  pitched  roof.    At  the 
second  floor  level  this  gable  is  ornamented  with  symmetrically  placed  pairs  of 
windows  with  battered  enframements  and  cyma-curved  lintels  identical   to  those 
on  the  first  floor  openings.     The  centrally  placed  attic  window  consists  of 
twelve  small  square  panes  arranged  in  two  rows  of  six  lights  each.  The 
enframement  of  this  window  is  a  small-scale  version  of  that  used  on  the  other 
openings. 

Another  interesting  bungalow  is  located  at  519  East  1 6 th  Street.  The 
steeply  pitched  roof  of  this  house  covers  the  porch  and  extends  to  the  right 
to  form  a  porch  gable.     These  roofs  are  supported  on  five  heavy  round  porch 
columns.     The  eaves  of  the  roof  overhanging  the  porch  are  ornamented  with 
narrow  brackets.     A  six-stepped  frame  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  L-shaped 
porch.     The  first  floor  facade  is  articulated  by  a  -door,  a  single  window  and 
a  pair  of  windows  all  enframed  by  simple  panels  which  overlap     at  the  upper 
corners.     All  of  the  openings  are  of  the  same  height.     The  pitched  roof  of  the 
house  is  partially  cut  by  the  facade  of  the  second  floor.     Two  paired  windows 
with  enframements  identical  to  those  on  the  windows  below  are  positioned 
between  the  slopes  of  the  roof.     A  small  gable  with  an  eight-paned  attic  window 
rises  above  one  of  the  second  floor  windows.     The  other  window  is  topped  by  a 
steeply  s loped  roof. 

The  other  bungalows  on  East  1 6th  Street  use  motifs  similar  to  those  of 
the  two  bungalows  described  above.     The  bungalows  were  fairly  inexpensive  to 
build    -their  average  cost  was  estimated  to  be  $6,500  -  and  they  were  easy 
to  maintain,   thus  being  ideal     for  use  by  a  small  middle  class  family. 

The  most  prolific  architect   in  Ditmas  Park  was  Arlington  D.    Isham  who  betwec- 
1901  and  1 9 1 A  designed  over  forty  houses   in  the  area.     He  also  designed  four 
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Above : 

445  East  19th  Street-  Rough  hewn 
wooden  balcony  with  round  nendants 

Right: 

Flatbush-Tompkins  Congregational 
Church-    Arched  entryway  with 
leaded  glass  fanlight  and  Ionic 
colujnns 


houses  In  FIske  Terrace  between  1905  and  1 908  and  two  houses  in  Prospect  Park 
South,  one  in  1900  and  one  in  1907.     No  information  is  available  about  this  man 
except  that  he  maintained  an  office  at  132  Nassau  Street  in  Manhattan  and  often 
worked  with  Harry  Grattan.     Building  department  records  often  show  Grattan  as 
the  owner  of  Isham-designed  houses,  but  in  some  instances  Grattan  is  listed 
as  both  owner  and  architect.    Working  by  himself,  Grattan  built  houses  in 
Ditmas  Park  between  1910  and  1916. 

In  a  booklet  called  Flatbush  of  Today  which  appeared  in  1 908  and  described 
the  development  of  the  various  Flatbush  areas,  Grattan  is  briefly  referred  to  as 
a  "builder  of  artistic  cottage  house. [who]   is  not  trammeled  by  the  rules  of  any 
particular  school  of  architecture,  and  does  not  follow  the  fads  of  the  hour." 
Besides  the  development  of  Flatbush,  he  was  also     involved  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Savings  Bank  and  the  Home  Title  Insurance  Company, 

Other  architects  who  designed  a  few  houses  in  Ditmas  Parkare  John  Petit, 
the  firm  of  Slee  S  Bryson,  and  Bejamin  Driesler.     John  Petit  was  the  chief 
architect  of  the  nearby  Prospect  Park  South  development.     John  Slee  and  Robert 
Bryson  trained  with  Petit  and  formed  their  own  firm  in  1905.     Besides  seventeen 
houses  in  Prospect  Park  South  which  they  designed  between  1905  and  1927,  they 
also  designed  Kenmore  and  Albemarle  Terraces   (1916-1920)  and  houses  in  the  Park 
Slope  Historic  District  (1912-1929),  Prospect-Lef f erts  Gardens  (1907-192*0, 
and  Crown  Heights  (1913-1919),  as  well  as  the  Appellate  Court  House  in  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Historic  District  (1938).     Benjamin  Driesler  is  said  to  have 
relinquished  a  successful  business  in  Rockville  Center  and  Freeport  to  come  to 
Flatbush  in  1892.    He  worked  in  Ditmas  Park  between  1899  and  1910  as  well  as  in 
other  Flatbush  areas   includi  ng  P  ros  pect  Park  South   (1898-191  1),  Fis  ke  Ter  race 
(1904-1917),  and  Prospect-Lefferts  Gardens  (1907-1924). 
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